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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  GENERAL  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL 
AND  SECRETARY  STIJfiON  CALL  FOR  POST  WAR  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 
GOVERNOR  DEWEY  ADVOCATES  DELAYING  DECISION  UNTIL  AFTER  WAR 

Qsnsral  Osorcs  C.  Marshall.  Chlsf  of  Staff,  mads  public  on  September  2  a  directive  re¬ 
lating  to  the  post-esir  Ansy,  shich  assumed  that  Congress  would  enact  universal  military 
training  to  build  up  a  citizen  reserve  to  supplement  the  traditionally  small  American 
regular  Army. 

Qsneral  Marshall  contrasted  the  two  types  of  military  organization*  (l)  The  standing  Army 
type  exenqplifled  by  Germany  and  Japan  share  the  common  citizen  is  ordinarily  the  private 
or  non-commissioned  officer,  with  the  control  of  military  preparations  and  policy  con¬ 
centrated  largely  in  a  special  claes  or  caste  of  professional  soldiers. 

•Under  such  a  system  the  paople  themselves  are  competent  io  exert  only  a  limited  intell¬ 
igent  influence  on  the  issues  of  ear  and  peace.  Under  such  a  system,  only  the  brawn  of 
a  people  is  prepared  for  esur, there  being  no  adequate  provision  for  developing  the  latent 
military  leadership  and  genius  of  the  people  as  a  whole.lt  therefore  has  no  place  among 
the  institutions  of  a  modem  democratic  state  based  upon  the  conception  of  government  by 
the  people.” 

(2)  "A  nrofessional  peace  establishment  (No  larger  than  necessary  to  nset  normal  peace¬ 
time  requirements)  to  be  reinforced  in  time  of  emergency  by  organized  units  drawn  from  a 
citizen  army  reserve,  effectively  organized  for  this  purpose  in  time  of  peace*  with  full 
opportunity  for  competent  citizen  soldiers  to  acquire  the  practical  experience  through 
temporary  active  service  suid  to  rise  by  successive  steps  to  any  rank  for  which  they  can 
definitely  qualify*  and  with  specific  facilities  for  such  practical  experience,  qualifi¬ 
cation,  and  advancement  definitely  organized  as  essential  and  predominating  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  peace  establishment.” 

'  The  advantages  of  this  system,  according  to  General  Marshall,  Include  the  opportunity  to 
develop  capacity  for  leadership,  and  Intelligent  and  widespread  public  opinion  is  provid¬ 
ed  as  the  basis  for  determination  of  all  public  questions  relating  to  military  affairs, 
the  dimensions  and  cost  of  a  peace  establishment  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, and  since  all 
ears  are  fou£^t  by  citizen  armies  in  the  main,  this  will  perfect  a  military  establishment 
idiich  will  be  ready  upon  the  outbreak  of  «eir. 

Secretary  of  lar  Stimson  on  August  22,  released  a  letter  fblch  he  had  written  to  the  Cit¬ 
izens  Committee  for  Universal  Military  Training  of  You2gMsn,28  East  39th  Street, New  York 
16,  fdiich  has  been  organized  within  the  Second  Service  Command,  in  Which  he  commended 
thm  for  the  work  dons  by  their  group  in  1940  in  sponsoring  and  campaigning  for  selective 
service  legislation.  Mr.  Stimson  said  in  his  letter,  ”If  we  wish  to  protect  our  nation 
:  our  democratic  way  of  life,  we  must  have  a  state  of  military  preparedness  Which  will 

enable  us  to  take  effective  military  action  in  the  shortest  ix>8sible  time.  This  means 
that  the  youth  of  the  nation  must  have  had  the  greater  part  of  its  military  training  be¬ 
fore  mobilization . certainly  all  Americans  should  accept  the  principle  that  every 

citizen  who  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  government  owes  and  should  freely  give  his 
personal  services  to  the  defense  of  it.  This  means  the  system  should  be  truly  universal 
1  -  all  should  be  treated  alike.”' 
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Th«  S«cr«tary  of  1b.r  d«clar«d  that  it  would  ha  tha  strongeat  possibla  assuranca  that  Am-  I 
arlca  would  ba  not  only  willing  but  abla  and  raady  to  talra  Its  part  with  the  paaca-lovlng  I 
nations  In  raslstlng  lawlass  aggrasslon  and  In  assuring  paaceful  world  order.”  Young  men  I 
would  have  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  physical  culture  and  disciplined  habits.  It  would  I  I 
involYS  large  as^ndlturas  but  the  cost  would  ba  largely  offset  by  resultant  economies  in  I  o 
our  military  budget,  since  "the  greatest  savings  will  be  obtained  throu^  the  prevention  or  I  « 

shortening  of  future  ears  -  savings  in  both  money  and  men . we  must  not  accept  the  phil.|  < 

osophy  that  this  war  will  end  all  wars  and  that  there  will  never  again  be  a  need  to  resort  I  ^ 
to  arms • "  I 

President  Roosevelt  at  his  press  conference  August  19  urged  that  a  public  study  be  made  of  I 
a  one-year  governoMnt  training  program,  not  necessarily  all  military,  for  youths  somewhert  I 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  22  years.  This  training  which  ml^t  be  comparable  in  some  re-  I 
spects  to  the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Coxps  would  help  utilize,  the  President  said,  somo  I 
of  the  very  good  housing  and  barracks  constructed  for  the  war  time  Army.  Americans  gener-  I 
ally  are  undisciplined  and  need  the  experience  of  living  with  others  and  the  physical  bena  I 
fits  from  such  a  year's  training.  I 

These  proposals  raise  many  serious  questions.  Should  the  United  States  adopt  universal  I 
conscription  before  the  character  of  the  world  organization  for  peace  Is  determined  and  a  I 
world  wide  security  system  Is  attempted?  During  or  after*  a  war  for  the  Four  Freedoms  ars  I 
we  going  to  adopt  the  European  pattern  of  military  regimentation  and  abandon  the  American  I 
tradition  of  no  peacetime  military  conscription?  If  universal  military  training  didn't  I 
prevent  war  for  Poland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Russia,  why  should  we  rely  upon  It  at  I 
an  answer  to  the  prevention  of  war.?  I 

While  no  formal  decision  has  been  announced  and  perhaps  not  even  arrived  at  so  far  as  Con-  I 
gress  Is  concerned,  there  Is  Increaslxig  talk  of  taking  up  the  question  of  psactlme  con-  I 
scrlptlon  rlg^t  after  election,  partly  on  the  grounds  that  this  Is  a  wartime  Congress  fam-  T 
lllar  with  the  problem  already.  If  this  Is  not  done,  hearings  and  consideration  In  Con-  I 
gress  would  come  soon  after  the  convening  of  the  next  Congress,  Jsuauary  20,  and  before  the  I 
e:q>lratlon  date  of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act,  May  15,  1945  I 

GOVERNOR  DEIET  SUGGESTS  DELAY  IN  MILITARY  TRAINING  ACTION  I 

At  his  press  conference  In  Ihlladelpbla  September  7,  Governor  Thomas  S.  Dewey,  Republican  I 
candidate  for  President,  accoding  to  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  "asserted  flatly  I 
that  any  decision  on  universal  training  must  be  postponed  until  after  the  war,  but  added;  f 
'I'll  tell  you  this  —  I'm  not  Just  for  another  C.C.C.  as  a  substitute  for  Jobs.'  Then  he  I 
said;  'I  wouldn't  put  anyone  In  the  Army  unless  we  were  needed  In  a  force  for  the  defense  I 
of  the  United  States.  '  "  I 


Why  not  distribute  Peace  Time  Conscription  -  A  Problem  for  Amariem  to  every  family 
In  your  meeting  or  congregation,  club  or  study  group?  Available  from  the  Peace  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pennsylvania.  $2.50  per  hundred. 


SEE  OR  WRITE  YOUR  CONGRESSIONAL  CANDIDATES 

Congress  Is  hoping  to  adjourn  soon,  or  at  least  take  periodic  recesses  until  after  elect¬ 
ion  day.  Many  Congressmen  are  home  alVeady.  Why  not  arrange  a  delegatlon,vl8lt  the  can^ 
dldates  for  Congress  and  ask  their  attitude  on  several  issues  such  as  a  general  world  or¬ 
ganization,  peacetime  conscription,  abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  and  opportunity  for  cons¬ 
cientious  objectors  to  do  relief  work  abroad.  Write  us  about  your  Interview.  A  suggested 
list  of  questions  Is  available  from  the  Non-Partisan  Committee  for  Permanent  Peace,  2929 
Broadway,  New  York,  25,  New  York,  or  from  this  office. 
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SENATE  BEARINGS  ON  PERMANENT  iEPC 

Htarings  on  S.  2048,  a  bill  for  •etablishmant  of  a  Pormanant  Fair  Ss^loymant  Practlca  Ccm- 
mission,  introducad  in  Juna  by  Sanator  Dannis  Chavaz  of  Naw  Mazlco,  wara  bagon  on  August 
30,  bafora  a  subconmittaa  of  tba  Sanata  Conanittaa  on  Education  and  Labor,  haadad  by  Sanator 
Chavaz.  As  tha  Nawalattar  goas  to  praaa,  four  aassions  hava  baan  hald,  daring  idilch  taatl- 
mony  of  witnassaa  rapresanting  raligious,  social  walfara  and  labor  groups  bas  baan  marshal - 
lad  for  tha  bill  by  tha  National  Council  for  a  Pannanant'  FEPC,  1410  E.  Straat,  N.  W.  Wa8l> 
ington  5.  Among  tha  witnassas  raprasantlng  national  agancias  favoring  tha  bill  wara  Tha 
Bt.  Bav.  John  w*  ^yan.  National  Catholic  Walfara  Confaranca •Rabbi  J.  X.  Cohan,  Amarican 
Jawish  Congrass*  Gaorga  Waavar,  National  CIO  Coimittaa  to  Abolish  Racial  Discrimination* 

Dr.  William  H.  Jarnigan,  Fratarnal  Council  of  Nagro  Cburchas*  Claranca  E.  Pickatt,  Amarican 
Frlands  Sarvica  Comnlttaa;  and  Dorothy  Datzar,  Woman's  Intarnational  Laagua  for  Paaca  azid 
Fraadom.  Writa  to  Sanator  Slbart  D.  Thomas  for  copias  of  tha  Sanata  Haarings. 

Tan  days  of  haarings  wara  hald  in  Juna  by  tha  Bouaa  Labor  Committaa  undar  tha  chairmanship 
of  Congras swoman  Mary  Norton,  on  a  companion  maasura,  H.  R.  4005,  but  hava  apparantly  bam 
droppad  until  aftar  tha  alactions.  Thara  is  littla  likalihood  of  any  action  baing  takanon 
slthar  maasura  bafora  alactions.  Tha  prasant  haarings  may  ba  ragardad  as  a  conciliatory 
gsstura  towards  intarasts  supporting  tha  proposal  for  a  parmanant  FEPC,  but  not  as  a  datsr- 
minad  affort  on  tha  part  of  aithar  tha  Bapublicans  or  Damocrats  to  pass  tha  oaasura. 

MISSOURI  YALIET  AUTBORITT  PROPOSED 

On  August  18,  Sanator  Jamas  E.  Murray  of  Montana  introduced  S.  2089  to  craaca  a  Missouri 
Vallay  Authority  and  on  August  23,  Sanator  Guy  Gillatta  introduced  a  somawhat  similar  bill , 

S.  2100.  Thasa  bills  would  craata  a  fadaral  autonomous  agency  similar  to  tha  Tannassaa 
'  Vallay  Authority,  for  tha  tan  states  in  tha  Missouri  River  Basin  with  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  tha  rasourcas  of  tha  region  as  a  tinifiad  whole,  but  working  cooperatively  with 
and  through  local  and  state  agancias.  Sanator  Gillette's  bill  would  give  priority  to  navL- 
gstion  and  flood  control  rather  than  to  tha  development  of  electric  power. 

S.  2069,  by  Sanator  Murray,  would  provide  for  tha  "unified  control  and  utilization  of  the 
eaters  of  tha  Missouri  River  system  which  will  reconcile  and  harmonize  tha  raquiramants  1b  r 
flood  control,  navigation,  reclamation,  power  and  other  needs  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
tha  maximum  public  benefit  for  tha  region  and  tha  nation."  Sanator  Iftirray's  bill  would  ^va 
k  tha  corporation  power  to  "acquire  real  estate  for  tha  construction  of  dams,  reservoirs, trans¬ 
mission  lines,  powerhouses,  power  structures,  irrigation  canals,  diversion  facilities, 
ditches,  laterals,  conduits,  and  pipe  lines,  lavaas,  flood  ways,  structures  and  facilities 
for  flood  control,  navigation,  reclamation,  irrigation,  and  sites  for  defense  projects." 
Ralph  and  Jean  Coxian,  editorial  writers  for  tha  St.  Louis  Dispatch,  in  an  important  art* 
icla  in  tha  Naw  Republic  for  September  4,  1944,  giving  tha  background  of  tha  caa^ign  for 
a  Missouri  Vallay  Authority,  estimate  tha  flood  damage  by  tha  Missouri  River  as  112  million 
dollars  during  tha  last  two  years,  with  almost  none  by  tha  Tannassaa  River  which  was  noto¬ 
rious  for  its  floods  bafora  TVA  days.  Tha  story  of  tha  TVA  has  recently  baan  told  by  David 
'  Lllianthal  in  the  book  published  by  Harper's  entitled  "TVA  -  Democracy  on  tha  March."$2.50 . 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  SOLDIER  READING  LIFTED 

The  ban  on  certain  books,  periodicals,  and  movies  for  man  in  tha  Army,  as  a  result  of  the 
Taft  amendment  to  tha  Soldier  Vote  Act,  was  lifted  whan  tha  House  passed  unanimously  on 
August  16  tha  Sanata  approved  Green  Bill.  Sanator  Taft  charged  that  the  Army  had  baan  too 
strict  in  interpreting  his  omandmant.  Books  which  had  baan  prohibited  by  tha  ban  included 
Charles  and  I4ary  Beard's  "History  of  tha  United  States",  "lankaa  from  Olysqms",  by  Bowen, 

.  "Tima  for  Decision",  by  Sumner  Wallas,  and  Eric  Johnston's  "America  Unlimited". 
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RECONVERSION  MEASURES  STILL  IN  CONFERENCE 

An  extremely  Important,  and  often  hitter, debate  has  been  going  on  in  Congress  for  six  weelci 
over  demobilization  and  reconversion  legislation.  The  Eilgore-Morray  Bill  eas  voted  down 
49  to  25  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  had  the  bacldng  of  organized  labor  and  the  Farmers  Union 
and  included  previsions  for  fixed  uniform  uneo^loyment  conqpensation  rates  as  hi^  as  $35  s 
week^ Federally  financed  vocational  training  for  displaced  workers,  and  increased  mustering 
out  pay  and  unen^loyment  payments  to  veterans.  The  George  Bill,  which  finally  passed  the 
Senate  55  to  19  establishes  an  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  authorizes  the 
Government  to  lend  or  advance  money  to  states  for  planning  public  work  projects,  prescribes' 
contract  termination  procedure  aimed  at  channelling  into  civilian  production,  plants  and 
materials  not  needed  in  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  turns  over  to  the  States  the  control  ax 
financing  of  unemployment  compensation,  but  would  guarantee  the  solvency  of  State  funds  by| 
means  of  federal  loans. 

After  revisions, the  George  Bill  passed  the  Bouse  but  the  conferees  disagreed  on  the  propox 
for  unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  workers  and  travel  pay  for  discharged  war  workers ,| 
so  these  proposals  will  go  to  the  House  for  specific  action  next  week.  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Director  of  War  Mobilization,  on  September  2  set  up  a  special  inter-agency  committee  to  foH 
mulate  a  coordinated  program  for  the  disposition  of  $15,000,000,000  worth  of  Government 
owned  eurplus  war  plants.  As  the  end  of  the  war  with  Germany  approaches,  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  we  are  in  no  real  sense  prepared  for  the  transition  of  millions  of  war 
workers  and  veterans  to  peacetime  employment. Nor  are  we  ready  for  the  transfer  to  a  peace¬ 
time  economy  with  a  genuine  guarantee  that  the  public  interest  will  be  protected  against] 
monopoly  and  the  concentrated  power  of  big  business.  The  problem  of  preventing  depressions 
and  providing  full  employment  are  still  with  us. 

IN  BRIEF 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  of  looming  and  Congressman  Jerry  Voorhis  of  California  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  reqp.lre  registration  of  sill  cartel  agreements  entered  into  hy  any] 
American  corporation. 


Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
authorize  the  broadcasting  of  proceedings  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

CHANGES  ON  FCNL  STAFF 


145,  which  would 


Eleanor  Douglas  Doak,  a  Friend  from  Ralei^,  North  Carolina,  graduate  of  Westtown  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  recently  on  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  began  as  legislative  Infozmation  secretary  for  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  on  August  28.  Jeanette  Hadley  continues  as  office  and  finance  secretairy.  John 
R.  Eellam,  who  has  been  with  the  committee  since  its  inception  last  November  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Planning  Commission. 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENT  ON  THE  PHILADELPHIA  STRIKE 


The  efforts  of  the  President's  Fair  finployioent  Practice  Committee  and  the  proposals  before 
Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  lEPC  to  seek  to  remove  discrimination  in  mnployment  be¬ 
cause  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  has  focused  public  attention  on  this  serious  problem  in  Am¬ 
erican  life.  As  a  supplement  to  this  Newsletter  we  are  presenting  a  brief  summary  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  zwcent  transportation  strike  in  Phlladel|hia,  involving  an  FEPC  order 
to  upgrade  Negroes  and  employ  them  as  motozmen  and  conductors.  We  hope  each  one  s^o  receive 
this  supplement  will  read  carefully  this  analysis  prepared  by  Herbert  C.  Bergstrom  and  (Eenii 
Everett  and  ask  yourself  what  can  be  done  in  your  community  for  removal  of  discrimination  in 
‘Employment  and  prevention  of  violence.  A<^<iitlonal  copies  are  available,  idille  they  last,  at 
5  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per  hundred. 
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The  FEPC  Faces  a  Crisis:  The  Philadelphia  Strike 

br  HERBERT  C.  BERGSTROM  and  GLENN  EVERETT* 


On  November  18,  1943,  the  President’s  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practices  Committee  ordered  the  Philadelphia 
Transportation  Co.  to  cease  discrimination  against 
Negroes  in  the  upgrading  of  workers  and  hiring  of  new 
employees.  Early  Tuesday  morning,  August  1,  when  the 
company  belatedly  put  the  order  into  effect,  the  operating 
employees  went  on  strike  against  it,  and  by  afternoon 
every  streetcar,  bus,  subway,  and  elevated  train  in  a  city 
of  more  than  2,000,000  people  was  halted.  This  presented 
Philadelphia  with  one  of  the  most  serious  municipal 
crises  ever  faced  by  an  American  city.  It  was  the  supreme 
test  of  the  FEPC.  It  was  also  the  supreme  test  of  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love  to  maintain  its  tolerant  spirit  and 
emerge  from  the  5-day  crisis  without  the  riots  and  bitter 
fighting  that  sent  50  Americans  to  their  deaths  in  Detroit 
and  Beaumont  last  year. 

The  FEPC  was  upheld,  but  in  the  process,  most  of  the 
resources  of  government  were  thrown  into  restoring  trans¬ 
portation  in  one  of  the  nation’s  principal  defense  produc¬ 
tion  centers,  and  even  the  Army  was  called  out.  The 
tolerant  spirit  of  William  Penn’s  city  was  fairly  well 
upheld,  but  it  required  the  earnest  and  unflagging  efforts 
of  every  interested  civic  organization  to  do  it.  This  is  a 
very  brief  story  of  what  happened  in  Philadelphia: 

THE  FEPC’s  branch  office  in  Philadelphia  entered  its 
original  order  after  a  public  hearing,  held  at  the  request 
of  the  union,  in  which  it  was  established  that  the  P.T.C., 
despite  a  shortage  of  operators  that  compelled  it  to 
advertise  for  women,  refused  to  hire  qualified  Negroes 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin.  The  company  and  the 
independent  union  of  its  employees  (a  former  company 
union)  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  because  they 
claimed  it  violated  the  clause  in  the  union  contract  that 
“no  changes  be  made  in  customary  practices  of  employ¬ 
ment  without  mutual  consent.”  Tiiey  challenged  the. 
FEPC’s  authority  to  override  the  contract  and  asked  the 
“Smith  Committee”  to  investigate  whether  FEPC  had 
authority  to  issue  the  order. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
ordered  a  collective  bargaining  election  and  the  CIO 
Transport  Workers  Union  (TWU)  defeated  the  inde¬ 
pendent  imion  and  an  AFL  rival  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  departments  by  a  vote  of  approximately  4,400 
to  1,800  and  1,600  respectively.  The  CIO  won  die  elec¬ 
tion  despite  the  fact  that  its  national  stand  against  race 
discrimination  was  well-known,  and  the  men  knew  that 
TWU  could  not  take  the  anti-Negro  stand  that  the  old 
independent  union  did.  Wage  negotiations  occupied  five 
months  in  which  the  FEPC  directive  remained  dormant; 
then  suddenly  the  company  announced  that  effective 
July  7,  it  was  complying  with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  ruling  that  it  accept  all  qualified  applicants  re¬ 
ferred  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Eight  Negroes  were  employed  or  upgraded  as 
motormen  and  began  training.  On  August  1,  they  were 
scheduled  to  take  their  first  practice  runs  about  the  city. 


*Herbert  Bergstrom,  for  15  years  a  leader  in  interracial  social 
settlement  work,  has  been  since  March  1,  Race  Relations 
Secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  He 
was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  Glenn  Everett 
is  a  Washington  newspaperman  who  prepared  the  manuscript 
in  consultation  with  Herbert  Bergstrom. 


The  strike  was  called  without  an  inkling  of  public 
notice.  Cars  and  buses  simply  ran  into  the  bams  at  the 
end  of  the  “owl”  shift  early  in  the  morning  and  did  not 
re-appear  on  the  streets.  To  a  sleepy  news  reporter  who 
soon  appeared,  the  men  blandly  said  that  they  were 
“sick.”  For  two  days  they  tried  to  maintain  the  hypocrisy 
that  there  was  no  strike,  that  it  was  merely  a  coincidental 
wave  of  sickness  among  the  employees  at  the  thought  of 
having  to  work  with  Negroes.  But  as  the  Philadelphia 
Record  charged  on  August  3,  the  strike  had  been  well 
planned.  It  was  not  until  after  the  strike  that  it  was 
learned  that  two  meetings  had  been  held  at  carbarns  on 
July  18  and  July  25  at  which  workers  had  taken  strike 
votes.  They  did  so  clandestinely  and  over  the  earnest 
opposition  of  their  union. 

No  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  large  city,  especially 
with  gas  rationing  curbing  automobiles,  needs  to  be  told 
how  serious  was  the  crisis  that  confronted  Philadelphia. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers  did  not  get  to  their 
jobs  August  1.  Several  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
an  hour  or  more  late.  Stores  were  without  customers; 
meetings  were  called  off;  the  life  of  the  city  was  dis¬ 
rupted.  “Idle  hands  are  the  devil’s  workshop”  and  as 
thousands  of  workingmen,  unable  to  get  to  their  jobs, 
crowded  bars  and  taverns  to  while  the  time  of  day  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  Negro  employment,  the  situation 
began  to  look  menacing.  Wild  rumors  swept  the  city. 
The  Negro  population,  more  than  a  quarter  million  per¬ 
sons,  were  on  edge,  realizing  as  they  did  that  all  this 
vast  turmoil  and  disruption,  this  crippling  of  vital  war 
production,  was  because  eight  colored  men  were  given 
jobs  to  which  the  government  and  the  company  said  they 
were  entitled.  An  ugly  crisis  was  shaping.  What  did 
Philadelphia’s  civic  and  religious  leaders  do? 

Fortunately,  they  did  not  have  to  begin  from  scratch. 
They  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  interracial  co¬ 
operation  and  prominent  white  and  Negro  leaders  knew 
each  other  intimately.  Among  the  many  groups  which 
were  already  working  in  the  field  were  the  following: 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  which  has  been  working  for  a  long 
time,  was  one  of  ^e  most  active  organizations  both  before 
and  during  the  strike.  It  tried  long  before  the  strike  by 
conferences  with  the  P.T.C.  management,  the  P.R.T.  Em¬ 
ployees  Union,  and  City  officials  to  get  a  peaceful  inte¬ 
gration  of  Negroes  into  the  operating  department.  Its 
officials  and  members  were  indefatigable  in  trying  to  get 
a  settlement  of  the  strike  and  to  see  that  violence  was 
prevented. 

The  Metropolitan  Council  for  Equal  Joh  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  was  organized  last  year  is  composed  of 
delegates  of  a  score  of  organizations  and  prominent 
individuals  interested  in  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  all.  They  were  very  alert  during  this  strike  period.  At 
a  meeting  called  joindy  by  them  and  the  N.A.A.C.P.  of 
representatives  of  many  groups  it  was  decided  to  ask  for 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  Investigation  of  the  strike.  In 
addition,  $1000  was  raised  to  publish  a  large  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
peoples  of  all  races  and  creeds  can  work  and  live  together 


in  harmony.  It  was  signed  by  twenty-one  organizations 
with  meml^rs  of  different  races  and  faiths. 

The  Fellowship  Commission,  organized  several 
years  ago,  composed  of  well  known  and  able  commis¬ 
sioners  representing  various  fields  of  activity  and  also 
represented  by  the  ejLecutives  of  seven  of  the  outstanding 
interracial  and  interfaith  agencies  in  the  City,  was  also 
a  very  active  group.  Because  of  its  past  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  action  it  was  well  known.  It  had  already 
issued  thousands  of  copies  of  a  pamphlet  picturing  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  of  various  races  and  nationalities.  It  has 
issued  many  others  designed  to  give  information  which 
will  help  to  create  a  finer  spirit  of  fellowship  among  all 
peoples.  During  the  strike  it  issued  another  stressing 
the  historical,  scientific,  and  cultural  contributions  to 
American  civilization  by  other  races  and  calli^  attention 
to  some  of  the  salient  points  of  the  strike.  Inrou^  its 
wide  contacts  it  had  many  telegrams  and  letters  sent  to 
Federal  and  local  governmental  and  P.T.C.  officials  call¬ 
ing  for  wise  action  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  non-discrimination  in  employment. 
This  latter  type  of  activity  was  also  carried  on  by  the 
two  previously  mentioned  organizations. 

The  City-Wide  Interracial  Committee,  which  was 
organized  a  year  ago,  has  working  conunittees  on  all  of 
the  important  racial  problems.  This  Committee  is  also 
composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  Philadelphians.  It  has 
produced  some  of  the  best  studies  of  Philadelphia  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made.  It  was  also  active  through 
some  of  its  members  during  this  critical  period. 

Many  other  organizations  although  not  limited  in 
their  work  to  racial  problems  are  very  much  interested 
in  them  and  worked  very  hard  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  strike. 

The  Philadelphia  Federation  of  Churches  and  its  Race 
Relations  Department  took  a  very  forthright  position 
against  the  strike  and  in  favor  of  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  all.  A  rigorous  statement  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  and  it  abo  took  part  in  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  help  bring  about  an  end  to  the  strike. 

The  Race  Relations  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  abo  issued  such 
a  public  statement  and  worked  tirelessly  with  other  groups 
during  this  period. 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  worked  as 
an  individual  organization  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Fellowship  Commission.  It  contacted  the  Federal  and 
City  officiab  involved,  particularly  the  police  and  the 
courts,  and  played  a  large  part  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
commission. 

The  Armstrong  Association  played  a  part  in  early 
efforts  of  integration  of  Negroes  in  the  operation  depart¬ 
ment  of  P.T.C.,  and  coo|)erated  with  other  groups  in 
later  activities. 

TTie  City  Policy  Committee,  a  representative  group  of 
young  business  and  professional  men  and  women  of  both 
races,  throu^  its  Community  Relations  Conunittee,  called 
together  governmental  and  labor  representatives  involved 
in  handling  the  strike  to  meet  with  members  of  all  in¬ 
terested  civic  organizations  in  order  to  get  the  facts  and 
to  plan  how  best  to  proceed.  It  u  particularly  working 
on  the  job  of  bringing  about  more  effective  coordination 
between  the  many  organizations  working  in  thu  field. 


The  City  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Philadelphia 
County  League  of  Women  Voters  took  strong  public  posi¬ 
tions  against  the  strike. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  issued  a  statement  through  the  press  re¬ 
affirming  its  position  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
and  calling  on  all  parties  concerned  to  help  bring  about 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  strike.  Through  its  Committee 
on  Race  Relations  it  kept  contact  and  cooperated  with  the 
activities  of  many  of  the  organizations  already  mentioned. 
Through  its  staff  it  obtain^  first  hand  information  from 
strikers  and  others  at  two  of  the  carbarns.  The  complex 
picture  of  intense  emotional  race  prejudice  which  was 
widespread,  the  clash  of  conflicting  union  groups  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  union, 
which  was  only  too  glad  to  cause  trouble,  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  seniority  rules  which  many  felt  would  oper¬ 
ate  in  favor  of  newly  promoted  Negro  operators  against 
older  white  operators,  a  feeling  of  basic  insecurity  in  the 
future  because  of  likely  competition  with  Negroes  for 
jobs,  a  feeling  that  men  in  the  armed  services  would  find 
their  jobs  taken  (which  was  untrue  because  the  jobs  of 
these  men  are  protected  by  the  Selective  Service  Act) — all 
of  these  factors  were  uncovered  through  interviews  with 
many  of  the  men.  But  the  thread  which  bound  them  all 
together  in  solid  unity  was  the  unreasoning,  blind  preju¬ 
dice  against  fellow-Americans  who  happened  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Negro  race. 

White  supremacy  was  the  rule  of  the  day.  Typical 
statements  were  as  follows:  “The  Negroes  have  their 
place.  Their  place  in  the  P.T.C.  is  in  the  maintenance 
department.  As  soon  as  a  Negro  gets  his  head  above  the 
maintenance  department,  he’s  getting  where  he  doesn’t 
belong.”  And  from  one  very  religious  man,  asked  how 
he  could  justify  his  conduct  in  the  face  of  Christian  belief, 
replied,  “If  God  had  ever  intended  the  two  races  to  be 
together,  he  would  not  have  made  them  of  two  colors. 
That’s  proof  that  they  shouldn’t  mix.”  Observed  one 
Southerner,  “This  is  a  case  of  the  white  race  keeping 
its  place** 

All  attempts  to  get  the  men  back  to  work  failed.  Those 
who  attempted  to  do  so  including  their  own  union  officials 
were  greeted  with  boos  and  cat-calls.  C.I.O.  officials  in 
New  York  sent  a  sharp  message.  Nothing  availed. 

With  the  workers  apparently  intending  to  stay  out, 
it  became  imperative  to  prevent  violence.  Somehow  the 
NAACP  and  the  Council  ,  for  Equal  Job  Opportunity 
managed  to  get  100,000  handbills  printed  and  distributed 
in  the  Negro  sections  the  very  first  night  of  the  strike. 
“Attention  citizens!”  the  hand  bills  shouted,  “Keep  your 
heads  and  tempers!  Treat  other  people  as  you  would  be 
treated.  Share  your  Car.”  It  pointed  out  that  both  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the  union  were  standing  pat  on  the 
subject  of  hiring  Negroes,  that  the  strikers  were  winning 
nothing.  The  North  Philadelphia  Civic  League,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  Negro  civic  leaders,  came  out  next  morning 
with  large  posters  in  Negro  neighborhoods  urging, 
“Negroes,  think  before  you  act!  Your  neighbors  are 
not  your  enemies.  Let’s  all  cooperate  for  mutual  help¬ 
fulness.”  They  sent  members  out  to  talk  to  every  group 
they  found  gathered  on  street  comers  and  urged  restraint. 

This  was  not  enough,  however,  to  head  off  the  violence 
that  broke  out  Tuesday  night.  Gangs  of  young  Negroes, 
homeward  bound  from  a  carnival,  smashed  store  windows 
and  looted  property.  Cars  driven  by  white  motorists  were 
stopped  and  their  occupants  beaten.  Some  Negro  motor- 


ists  were  stopped  by  whites  and  similarly  beaten.  But 
there  were  no  outright  racial  clashes,  no  armed  bands  of 
whites  clashing  with  armed  bands  of  Negroes  as  there  were 
in  Detroit,  no  real  disposition  to  violence  or  to  rumor* 
mongering.  The  police  showed  restraint  but  were  quick 
and  firm  in  making  arrests.  They  prevailed  on  Mayor 
Samuel  to  close  every  bar,  tavern,  and  drinking  place 
in  the  City.  Those  were  the  festering  places  where  vio¬ 
lence  threatened  to  get  underway.  Officiab  in  outlying 
suburban  communities  cooperated  splendidly  by  closing 
drinking  spots  in  their  jurisdictions,  or  enforcing  very 
early  curfews.  The  ban  stayed  on  for  ei^t  days,  too, 
although  liquor  dealers  lost  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
business.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  North  Philadelphia 
Civic  League  invited  scores  of  white  storekeepers  who 
had  been  victimized  by  looting  to  a  meeting  in  McDowell 
Presbyterian  Church  and  there  many  Negro  men  offered 
to  serve  as  volunteer  policemen  to  curb  vandalism  and 
looting.  Ministers  of  the  Negro  Baptist  Ministers  Council 
met  the  same  evening  and  asked  white  ministers  to  join 
them.  Many  churches  in  the  city,  Protestant  and  Jewish, 
organized  its  leading  men  to  help  control  threatening 
situations;  ministers  mobilized  every  resource.  The 
Negro  Elks  requested  every  member  of  their  lodge  to  be 
on  duty  to  keep  their  neighborhoods  on  an  even  keel, 
while  Negro  veterans  did  the  same. 

Significant  in  the  prevention  of  violence  was  the  fact 
that  the  Negro  people  in  Philadelphia  were  not  afraid 
of  violence  against  ^em  by  the  whites.  There  was  none 
of  the  feeling  of  “get  them  before  they  get  you”  that 
inspired  so  much  of  the  Detroit  bloodshed. 

The  strikers  had  boasted  that  “every  white  man  in 
Philadelphia”  would  stand  back  of  them  in  their  stand 
against  the  Negroes.  The  organizations  previously  men¬ 
tioned  set  about  to  show  them  that  that  was  not  true. 
Prominent  citizens  wrote  letters  to  the  newspapers  or 
issued  public  statements.  Typical  of  the  letters  was  that 
elicited  from  a  Marine  veteran:  “I  have  read  of  some 
terrible  things  happening  here  at  home  that  have  hindered 
the  war  effort,  but  none  of  them,  in  my  estimation,  com¬ 
pares  with  this  outbreak  of  race  prejudice.  .  .  .  What 
would  happen  to  you  at  home  if  all  the  men  in  the  Armed 
forces  developed  stomach  trouble,  just  because  Uncle  Sam 
put  a  few  colored  Americans  in  our  ranks?” 

Among  the  public  statements  from  citizens  published 
was  this  from  E.  Raymond  Wilson:  “I  am  writing  to 
express  the  fervent  hope  that  this  strike  will  be  settled 
promptly,  peacefully,  and  in  favor  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  FEPC.  Negroes  should  have  opportunities  for 
employment  without  discrimination.” 

Scores  of  declarations  like  that  literally  snowed  under 
the  letters  from  such  white  supremists  as  the  one  who 
wrote,  “I  only  know  the  average,  insulting  Negro,  not 
the  occasional  Negro  Eleanor  Roosevelt  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  and  writes  so  lovingly  about.”  The  newspapers 
were  encouraged  to  take  a  strong  editorial  stand  against 
the  strike.  Important  papers  such  as  The  Evening  BuUe- 
tin.  The  Inquirer,  and  Tne  Record  did  so  and  gave  very 
favorable  news  coverage  against  the  strike.  The  Record 
gave  the  strikers  such  a  tongue-lashing  that  they  were 
moved  to  write  an  open  letter  to  the  paper  crying,  “Don’t 
wave  the  flag  or  quote  the  Bible  or  the  Constitution.  You 
will  be  sobbing  about  home  and  mother  next  and  maybe 
we  aren’t  treating  little  Nellie  just  ri^t.”  All  this  public 
argument  had  the  effect  of  arousing  Philadephians^  con¬ 
sciences  so  that  the  Evening  Bulletin  on  August  14th  could 


publish  its  poll  that  showed  63.5%  of  the  citizens  as 
thinking  the  strike  wholly  unjustified,  against  25.5%  who 
favored  it.  But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story. 

By  Tuesday  evening  all  the  government  officials  and 
union  leaders  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  the 
men.  The  representatives  of  the  regional  War  Labor 
Board  went  to  Washington  Wednesday  morning  and  told 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  that  war  production  was 
off  more  than  25%  in  the  nation’s  third  most  vital  war 
center  and  that  all  government  authority  and  appeals  to 
reason  had  been  defied.  The  WLB  issued  a  Federal 
seizure  order  and  sent  it  to  the  President  for  approval. 

The  President,  however,  was  on  a  warship  bound  from 
Hawaii  to  the  Aleutians  and  there  began,  therefore,  a 
24-hour  period  of  anxious  and,  at  that  time,  unexplained, 
waiting.  Then  on  Friday  afternoon.  Major  General 
Phillip  Hayes,  commander  of  the  Third  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  appeared  in  the  city  at  the  head  of  5,000  troops 
and  announced  that  the  transit  lines  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  troops  came  in  to  enforce  the  WLB  back-to-work 
order,  not  primarily  to  cope  with  violence  or  disorders, 
for  the  city  was  by  then  relatively  quiet,  although  suffer¬ 
ing  acute  inconvenience.  Troops  began  patroling  car¬ 
barns,  posters  proclaiming  government  ownership  were 
erected,  and  General  Hayes  called  on  the  strikers  to 
return  to  work.  The  strikers  laughed.  General  Hayes 
pleaded.  The  strikers  dared  him  to  use  force.  On  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  he  brought  into  play  the  full  powers  of  the 
United  States,  striking  with  a  co-ordinated  sweep  of 
governmental  powers  ^at  left  the  strikers  dazed.  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  was  ordered  to  issue  1-A  cards  to  all  strikers 
under  38  immediately  and  begin  inductions  on  Monday. 
He  announced  that  any  man  failing  to  report  for  work 
by  midnight  was  fired  unless  he  could  satisfy  a  board  of 
officers  that  he  had  a  valid  excuse  for  absence.  The  War 
Manpower  Commission  said  there  would  be  no  job  refer¬ 
rals  for  the  duration  for  any  man  thus  dismissed.  The 
Justice  Department  announced  that  Smith-Connally  Act 
prosecutions  were  coming,  and  the  FBI  began  asking 
questions.  As  the  midnight  deadline  neared,  Army 
drivers  began  showing  up  in  GI  buses,  ready  and  able 
to  take  over  transportation  on  any  routes  which  failed 
to  function.  The  strikers  rushed  for  time  clocks  and  the 
strike  was  broken.  For  five  days  armed  guards  rode  the 
streetcars,  but  there  were  few  incidents.  The  first  street¬ 
cars  were  greeted  with  applause  in  the  Negro  sections. 
For  three  more  days  guard  rode  only  at  night.  Finally, 
guards  were  removed  altogether  and  on  August  18,  the 
streetcar- weary  soldiers  left  the  Philadelphia  Front. 

Four  of  the  strike  leaders,  men  who  had  served  as 
spokesmen  at  the  mass  meetings,  were  dismissed  from 
their  jobs  by  the  Army  when  ffiey  cockily  reported  for 
work  Monday  morning.  Two  headed  for  prompt  Army 
inductions,  and  all  face  probable  Smith-Connally  indict¬ 
ments.  Four  other  men  have  subsequently  been  dismissed. 
The  Negroes  have  remained  hired.  Under  Army  guard 
they  made  their  practice  runs,  and  now  have  begun  to 
“solo.”  Transportation  has  returned  to  normal,  and  thtis 
have  the  outward  phases  of  the  strike  ended. 

There  is  likely  to  be  much  more  to  the  story,  how¬ 
ever.  A  Federal  grand  jury  has  been  convened  to  make 
an  investigation  ffiat  may  last  for  several  weeks.  They 
have  been  charged  with  searching  out  those  who  may 
have  helped  incite  the  strike  for  personal,  selfish  reasons. 
Philadelphia  newspapers  have  considered  it  more  than 
coincidental  that  among  the  apparent  leaders  of  the  strike 


were  most  of  the  men  formerly  influential  in  the  inde¬ 
pendent  union.  It  it  was  the  intention  of  the  *‘old  guard” 
who  had  lost  soft  union  jobs  to  embarrass  the  new  CIO 
union  by  means  of  the  anti-Negro  strike,  they  have 
succeeded.  The  CIO  refused  to  support  the  strikers, 
and  incurred  their  animosity  by  publicly  standing  against 
them.  The  day  before  the  new  union  contract’s  “escape 
clause”  terminated,  rebel  members  showed  up  with 
approximately  600  resignation  cards  from  angry  workers. 
Many  wonder  if  the  PTC  were  to  have  an  election  today, 
whether  the  CIO  would  win,  because  of  the  opposition  of 
so  many  rank  and  file  workers  of  all  the  unions  to  the 
employment  of  Negroes.  Matthew  Quill,  prominent  CIO 
official,  has  charged  the  company  with  collusion.  He 
said  that  the  company  joined  in  an  endeavor  to  thus 
wreck  the  CIO  union,  but  if  that  be  the  case,  the  company 
did  so  only  after  granting  an  expensive  pay  raise  in  the 
new  contract.  The  charge  of  politics  has  also  been  raised. 
Undoubtedly  many  opponents  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  would  be  happy  for  the  government  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  to  meet  with  as  much  embarrassment  as  possible. 
But  the  potent  force  of  Negro  voters  .has  exercised  a 
sobering  influence.  Organizations  such  as  the  City  Policy 
Committee,  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  the  Council  for  Equal  Job  Opportunity, 
Temple  University  Institute,  and  others  are  planning 
follow-up  conferences  and  institutes  concerning  racial 
problems. 

The  strike  issues  are  not  yet  completely  resolved.  The 
operators  have  returned  to  work,  but  they  have  not  lost 
the  racial  prejudice  which  flamed  so  hotly  only  a  few 
days  ago.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hibbs,  21-year-old  motor-woman 
who  took  out  the  first  streetcar  on  August  6,  has  since 
resigned  saying  that  she  could  not  endure  the  jibes  and 
ostracism  of  her  fellow-workers  and  that  company  of¬ 
ficials  had  shown  prejudice  against  her.  The  men  have 
said  that  though  Negroes  may  work  beside  them,  they 
will  not  speak  to  them  under  any  circumstances  and  will 
make  relations  as  unpleasant  as  possible.  A  dozen 
Negroes  in  the  midst  of  6,000  hostile  employees  may  feel 
awfully  lonesome.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  they 
could  be  forced  to  resign  over  an  extended  period  of 
time.  They  have  before  them,  however,  the  hopeful  pic¬ 
ture  of  other  cities  where  Negroes  are  employed  as  motor- 
men  and  conductors,  1,150  in  Detroit;  1,117  in  New  York; 
181  in  Chicago;  204  in  Cleveland;  225  in  San  Francisco; 
23  in  Tulsa;  and  16  in  Buffalo.  Los  Angeles  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  its  compliance  to  the  F.E.P.C.  and  has  already 
begim  to  hire  Negroes  as  operators.  Philadelphia  has  not 
been  asked  to  do  anything  that  other  cities  have  not  done 
already.  That  fact  took  a  lot  of  starch  out  of  the  strikers’ 
complaint,  “But  why  do  they  choose  Philadelphia  to  en¬ 
force  such  an  order?” 


Important  lessons  that  Philadelphia  has  to  teach  are 
(1)  that  widespread  violence  can  be  prevented  in  a  racial 
crisis  only  if  interested  private  citizens  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  are  prepared  to  work  hard,  fast,  and  intelligently 
to  keep  their  commimity  on  an  even  keel,  and  (2)  that 
the  FEPC  needs  an  enlightened  public  opinion  back  of 
it  to  enforce  the  equal  job  opportunities  its  seeks.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  every  city,  large  or  small,  should 
recognize  that  some  incident  in  its  own  precincts  may 
suddenly  stir  up  the  pent-up  race  prejudices  and  hatreds 
which  have  been  allowed  to  fester,  should  ask  itself, 
“Are  such  bitter  prejudices  growing  here  today?  Can 
they  be  fanned  by  die  winds  of  rumor  into  a  fire  of 
destruction?  Are  our  citizens  doing  anything  about  the 
potential  danger?  Are  they  prepared  to  help  keep  law 
and  order  if  the  danger  becomes  reality?” 

It  was  unfortunate  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in 
the  Army.  The  fact  that  the  Army  was  called  at  all  is 
a  flagrant  sign  of  the  weakness  of  ordinary  processes  of 
government  and  police.  The  armed  forces  are  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  last  card.  A  government  which  must  call  upon 
armed  troops  to  enforce  law  is  playing  with  fire.  The 
urgency  of  war  production  and  the  strikers*  indifferent 
attitude  toward  it  undoubtedly  inspired  the  quick  and 
vigorous  action  which  the  government  did  take  in  this 
instance.  Without  a  war  and  the  complicating  factors  it 
introduces,  would  the  government  have  taken  such  a  stem 
stand  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  Negro  motormen?  No, 
force  is  not  the  answer.  Senator  Richard  Russell  (Ga.) 
said,  “I  hate  to  think,  gentlemen,  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  the  Philadelphia  incident  occurred  in  one  of 
our  large  Southern  cities.” 

The  FEPC  is  too  much  bound  up  with  the  war  effort 
and  with  the  government’s  war  powers.  When  the  war 
ends  and  prosperity  sags,  the  real  crisis  in  Negro  employ¬ 
ment  will  come  unless  this  nation  achieves  its  goal  of  full 
employment.  “Last  hired;  first  fired.”  Negroes  know  that 
too  well.  The  real  answer  to  fair  opportunity  for  the 
Negroes  in  America  is  not  only  a  permanent  FEPC,  but 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  to  support  it.  When  the 
P.T.C.  strikers  said,  “Every  white  man  will  stand  back 
of  us!”  they  revealed  their  Achilles  heel.  Their  pained 
cry  at  the  Record’s  editorial  “A  Shame  on  Our  City” 
reveals  the  potency  of  such  criticbm.  Men  cannot  long 
stick  to  the  guns  of  prejudice  if  they  are  made  uncer¬ 
tain  of  their  moral  ground,  if  every  respectable  citizen 
evidences  contempt  for  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  they 
betray.  Men  striving  to  justify  themselves  in  an  unjusti¬ 
fiable  situation  can  be  made  to  retreat  with  shamed  faces 
much  faster  by  fellow  citizens  who  let  them  know  they 
are  ashamed  of  them  than  they  can  by  all  the  armed 
soldiers  and  prisons  in  the  country.  Can  the  FEPC 
expect  that  kind  of  support  from  your  community? 


This  brief  and  prdiminary  ttory  of  the  PhUadeiphia  transportation  strike  has 
been  issued  jointly  by  the  Race  Relations  Committee  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  by  the  Washington  Newsletter  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  as  suggestive  of  the  further  study  and  action  needed  to  insure  better  race 
relations  in  our  American  cities.  If  further  information  is  desired  concerning  the  work 
of  the  organisations  mentionedj  which  has  necessarily  been  written  up  here  briefly,  direct 
contact  can  be  made  with  them.  Additional  copies,  while  they  last,  are  available  at  5  cents 
each  or  $1.50  a  hundred  from  the  Race  R^ations  Committee  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  20  South  12th  Street,  Philaddphia  7,  Pa.,  or  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  Northwest,  Washbtgton  8,  D.  C. 
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